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troops. This had the effect of drawing the enemy 
against Caesar's fortified camp, where the advantages 
of position, combined with Roman discipline, secured 
an easy victory for Caesar. At the present writing 
Craonne lies at the angle of the German army from 
which one line runs east and the other north. While 
Caesar's account is much more reliable at the present 
than the newspaper reports, there is no doubt that the 
fiercest fighting has been going on in the very vicinity 
of Caesar's camp and battle-field. Now, as then, the 
river is reported choked by the bodies of the slain. 
Caesar states that the Belgian camp-fires extended a 
distance of eight miles. At this identical place, a few 
days ago. search-lights played over the heights all night 
long. 

Caesar's most critical battle in Gaul was with the 
Nervii. The best authorities place this very close to 
Mauberge on the Sambre. The place was of Caesar's 
own choosing, yet he permitted himself to be surprised, 
but in a brief and fierce battle, in which the fortunes 
wavered, he won a complete victory. The nature of 
the country renders this region strategic, as is amply 
proved in the present war, for the German heavy siege- 
guns were employed to reduce Mau' erge before being 
used on the fortresses to the south and the east. After 
the battle with the Nervii, Caesar marched up the 
Sambre until he came to the fortified town of the 
Aduatuci. While allies of the Belgians, the Aduatuci were 
of Teutonic blood. Their town has by some been identi- 
fied with N amur, but by others, with greater probability, 
with Falhize, opposite Huy and about half way between 
Namur and Liege. By regular siege operations, Cae- 
sar brought about the surrender of this town. In the 
present war, there has been some fighting at Huy, and 
vicinity, though detailed- accounts are lacking or con- 
tradictory. But there is one feature of this incident 
that claims our attention. Caesar, after accepting the 
surrender of the Aduatuci, used the utmost care that 
the inhabitants might suffer no harm from the soldiers. 
But the natives, thinking that they had thrown the 
Romans off their guard, with such weapons as they had 
not surrendered or had hastily devised, attacked Cae- 
sar's men by night. This breach of faith met a terrible 
retribution. They were beaten back into the town 
with great loss, and the survivors, numbering about 
53,000, were sold as slaves. This incident has a close 
parallel in the recent events leading up to the burning 
of Louvain, which, according to the Germans, was done 
to avenge a similar breach of faith. It is interesting 
to note what Holmes, the greatest English authority 
on Caesar's Gallic war, has to say of this act. "Cae- 
sar was neither vindictive or cruel; but to those who 
defied him, and especially to those who broke faith, he 
was absolutely ruthless". This is the ground of 
justification urged by the Germans for their act. 

After returning from an invasion of Britain in 54 B. 
C, Caesar decided to distribute his legions for the 
winter among the conquered nations. Strategy cer- 
tainly entered into his calculations in the choice of the 



winter quarters. Cicero was established among the 
Nervii, in close proximity to Namur; Pabinus and 
Cotta were quartered at Aduatuca, probably the modern 
Tongres, or if not, certainly not far from Liege; Tre- 
bonius was left at Samarobriva, the modern Amiens; 
and Labienus took a position on the Ourthe in Luxem- 
burg. These places have all become familiar in the 
reports of the present campaigns. Around them the 
fortunes of battle have been decided. It is idle to 
speculate on analogies that remain to be developed. 
There is some talk of a German invasion of England or 
a French-English invasion of Germany, but probably 
neither will be realized. But enough has already oc- 
curred to indicate that Caesar, without the aid of pre- 
vious experience, with no acquaintance with military 
history and geography available to the present cap- 
tains, had a keen eye for strategic situations and that, 
even if he was not primarily a general, he showed a 
military capacity the greatness of which is being fresh- 
ly illustrated today 4 . 

Carleton College. . _ T _ 

Northficld, Minnesota. ARTHUR L. KEITH. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING STUDENTS 
HOW TO STUDY LATIN AND GREEK 

That the average student does not know how to 
study is generally admitted. That he must be taught 
how to study if he is to make satisfactory progress is a 
commonplace. That we too often do not take time to 
try to teach him how to study may be whispered among 
ourselves. 

It was my good fortune some years ago to teach in a 
School where we had double periods for the beginning 
Latin, in which the students studied under the guidance 
of the Latin teacher. This plan enabled the teacher to 
direct the students in what he considered wise methods 
of study and to see that they followed his directions. 

Since that experience I have always envied the teach- 
ers of science their double periods and am in hearty 
sympathy with the experiments that are being made 
in other Schools with double periods for all subjects. 
This plan, doubtless, would simplify the training of 
students in good methods of study, because the teach- 
er would realize better the students' faults and could 
insist on better methods. But it will be many a day 
before all Schools are organized on the double period 
plan and in the meantime many students are going 
sadly astray for the want of guidance. 

I base this statement solely on my own experience as 
a student and teacher and do not assume that you have 
had a like experience. But as a student, I needed very 
definite directions, which I did not get, and my stud- 
ents seem to be just as stupid as I was and seem to need 
just as badly the guidance which I try to give them. 

With each new class it has been my custom to try to 
bring out by quiz and informal discussion helpful ideas 



a In connection with Professor Keith's paper readers may find it 
interesting to examine the article of M. S. W. Jefferson. Caesar and 
the Central Plateau of Prance, The Classical Weekly 4.162-163. 
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and methods of study. I then give each student a 
copy of directions to guide him in his work. In pre- 
senting these to you my hope is that I shall receive 
other and better suggestions from you. I wish we 
might have an experience meeting on how we have 
tried to guide our students into better methods of study. 
Generally I attack the subject and the class as follows : 
Why are you here? The students seldom give me any 
information on that question, but they do give atten- 
tion. Well, then, why do you attend school? After 
due deliberation some boy says: 'Because I have to'. 
Another suggests: 'In order to get through'. But 
what should be your purpose? Some little girl finally 
puts us on the right track with, 'To learn'. To learn 
what? Of course, there is so much to leam that they 
don't know what. But what two things ought every- 
one to know how to do? 

After a long struggle we agree that everyone must 
make a life and make a living and that we attend school 
to get guidance and help in making our life and in mak- 
ing a living — help in making the best possible men and 
women of ourselves physically, mentally and spiritually, 
and help in paying society for our board and lodging, 
at least. And how do we leam? 'By study, of course'. 
What, then, should be our purpose in study? We finally 
agree that our purpose in study should be to become 
masters of ourselves and masters of our circum- 
stances; to gain the power to adjust ourselves to our 
environment and to alter our environment to our needs, 
for it is thus that we make a life and make a living. 

In our discussions, of course, this heavy statement 
is lightened with ten to twelve parts of air. 

Shall we be more likely to accomplish our purpose if 
we learn how to study? The students think so, and I 
proceed to get from them some a b c's of how to study, 
as follows: 

(a) Carefully review or think over the previous les- 
son or lessons before beginning the advance lesson. 

(b) Concentrate the mind so that outside interests 
will not disturb your study. 

(c) Do not try to commit exact words until you un- 
derstand their content as far as possible. 

(d) Use dictionary and reference books for points 
not clearly understood. 

(e) Take brief notes and afterward review by outline. 

(f) Be ever alert for the purpose and the theme. 

(g) Make comparisons and contrasts when possible, 
(h) Connect the important facts of the lesson with 

facts previously learned. 

(i) Watch for principles that will help to determine 
conduct,. help to make your life. 

(j) Extra effort spent on preparation of a lesson 
pays the greatest dividends. 

Thus far we have said nothing about Latin or Greek, 
but have been trying to clear the way for them and to 
connect them with the rest of the universe. 

Well, then, why are you studying Latin or Greek? 
Will either help you in making a life and in making a 
living? After all sorts of answers to these questions 



have been tested, and we are convinced that there are 
very many excellent reasons for studying Latin and 
Greek and that their study will help us in making our 
life and in making a living, we agree that, in order to 
get the greatest benefit, our purpose in study should be 
to master the language and to become familiar with the 
civilization, literature and thought of the Greeks and 
the Romans; to acquire sentence and language sense, 
mental and spiritual power; and that we should pre- 
pare each lesson for life and not for a recitation 1 . 

If, then, our first purpose in study is to master the 
language, what are the three main points of attack? 
After discussion, we agree that the three are vocabulary, 
inflectional forms and syntax. With respect to these 
wc agree, presently, on the following guiding rules: 

(i) To acquire a vocabulary, do not look up the 
meaning of a word until you have done your best to de- 
termine its meaning without looking it up 8 . 

(2) Observe the word closely, pronounce it correct- 
ly, reason out its meaning by comparing and contrast- 
ing it with kindred English and Latin words and by 
asking yourself what the context demands. Use your 
brains more and thumb your Vocabulary less. 

(3) As Latin words represent objects or ideas and 
not English words, strive to go direct to the object or 
idea without loitering by the way with the English 
equivalent. This habit can best be fixed in beginning 
work. 

(4) Mark all words looked up and keep them review- 
ed. Make a slight mark in the text under the word 
looked up, and frequently glance over the pages read 
to fix in mind the words that have given you trouble. 
This plan gives excellent results with a minimum of 
time and effort. 

(5) Inflection is any change in the form of a word 
to indicate a change of meaning or change of relation- 
ship in a sentence. The mastery of inflectional forms, 
therefore, is not merely the ability to recognize a form 
readily but also to see in it the relation or possible re- 
lations of the word in its sentence and its meaning 3 . 

(6) As syntax has to do with the interdependence 
or interrelation of words in a sentence, to learn syntax 
you must, as you read, observe closely the Latin syn- 
tax and idiom and compare and contrast them with 
the English. Make your English help you in Latin 
and the Latin help you in English. 

Well, then, to be more specific, what plan should you 
follow in mastering a lesson? What are the a,b,c's of 
getting a lesson in Latin or Greek? 



■Right here is the sore spot, the reason it is difficult to get students 
to study wisely. As long as students care chiefly for grades and a 
diploma, they will not submit to the exacting, laborious method of 
study necessary really to master a subject. 

2 Of course it is easier to look up a word than to try to recall or 
reason out its meaning, and so students get the lexicon habit, and 
condemn themselves to mediocrity, because they train their thumbs 
instead of their minds. The mind is sensitive, and sulks if not 
treated with respect and confidence. 

3 This must be insisted on from the first. Many students learn 
the declensions and conjugations by rote without any conception 
of their purpose or meaning, and so never have the joy of exercising 
their reason and judgment in translating a sentence. Latin is all 
stupid guesswork and agony to them. 
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(a) Review words marked in former lessons. 

(b) Recall and keep in mind the historical setting 
of the text, the situation or point reached in the narra- 
tive or argument and, if possible, anticipate what would 
naturally follow. 

(c) Review the preceding lesson or lessons, reading 
the Latin aloud and getting the thought without trans- 
lation, if possible. 

(d) Read the advance Latin aloud, pronouncing 
each word distinctly, grouping the words, observing 
carefully the forms of the words to determine their 
grammatical relations and meanings. Do your very 
best to carry the thought as you read and to picture in 
your mind what is being described. 

(e) If the meaning be not clear, take up the text as 
it comes, word by word and phrase by phrase, and try 
to determine the meaning of each word in itself and in 
its relations to the rest of the sentence. Start with the 
primary idea of the word as suggested often by some 
cognate word in English or Latin and pass from the 
primary or general idea of the word to its inflectional 
and context meaning. Don't look up a form or the 
meaning of a word unless it is absolutely necessary; 
then do it thoroughly and mark the word for review. 
Note very carefully all constructions, phrases and idioms. 
If the thought still be not clear, repeat the whole pro- 
cess. Every sentence presents a problem — to find out 
what it states about the subject. If it be a difficult 
sentence, many hypotheses may have to be proposed, 
examined, and rejected before the right one is hit upon 
and the meaning revealed. 

(f) Translate into clear, idiomatic English. 

(g) Ponder the passage — its literary form, its thought, 
its historical significance. 

(h) Read the Latin aloud for interpretation and ex- 
pression. 

Finally, what is the purpose of the recitation? 

The purpose of the recitation is to learn as much Lat- 
in and to get as much good as possible. To accomplish 
this end you must give the most sympathetic attention. 
Whatever you would not do if you were the only stu- 
dent in the class, or whatever if done by all would de- 
feat the purpose of the recitation is wrong: don't do 
it. To become interested in Latin act, study as if in- 
terested. 
San Fernandez. California. T. B. Glass. 
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Apercu d'une histoire de la langue grecque. Par A. 

Meillet. Paris: Hachette et Cie (1913). Pp. xvi 
+ 368. 

M. Meillet devotes 250 pages to the history of the 
Greek language up to the close of the classical period, 
about 100 pages to the Alexandrian and Roman periods, 
and 1 1 pages to Byzantine and Modem Greek. Such 
a division of space does not, of course, reflect either the 
relative linguistic importance of the several epochs or 
the state of our knowledge. It does, however, fairly 



represent the interest of students of classical Greek, 
and for such the book is intended. The first 250 pages, 
then, cover about the same ground as Hoffmann's 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 1, Bis zum Aus- 
gange der klassischen Zeit (Leipzig, 191 1), which was 
reviewed in The Classical Weekly 6. 21-22. 

The salient feature of the new book is its caution. 
Here, as in his other published works, Meillet usually 
ignores even the most brilliant hypotheses if they hap- 
pen to be unverifyable. "The ingenuity", he says 
(page 18), "often very great, which has been used in 
explaining the prehistoric innovations of Greek as of 
the other Indo-European languages has in many cases 
been spent quite in vain". Of etymologies he remarks 
(59) that for every one that is sure the etymological 
dictionaries offer more than ten that are doubtful. 
He is as certain as Hoffmann is that a considerable part 
of the Greek vocabulary was borrowed from the pre- 
vious inhabitants of the Aegean lands, but he distrusts 
the efforts which have been made by Fick and others 
to distinguish between Pelasgians, Leleges, etc., and to 
trace the successive waves of the Greek invasion. Hoff- 
mann's book contains an account of The Conquest of 
the Balkan Peninsula by the Greek Language, while 
Meillet contents himself with a chapter on Greek and 
the Neighboring Languages. 

It must not be supposed, however, that such cool- 
headed scholarship has nothing of interest to offer. 
When one withdraws attention from the various 
hypotheses that have been formed in regard to the de- 
velopment of the Homeric dialect and fixes his attention 
upon that dialect itself, he sees that after the Ionic 
and the Aeolic elements the next most important 
feature of Homer's language is the employment of 
words, such as oZ(/r)os, al<ra, afoinot, (f)iw£, which 
seem to be at home only in Arcadian, Cyprian, and 
Pamphylian, that is, in the Achaean dialects. Meillet's 
tentative suggestion (193 f.) is that perhaps the Aeolians 
learned to compose epic poetry from the Achaeans much 
as the Ionians afterwards learned from them. With char- 
acteristic moderation Meillet draws no inferences from 
this tracing of the Greek epic to the people who prob- 
ably occupied Argos and Mycenae at about the begin- 
ning of the second millenium before Christ — to about 
the place and time, that is, of the traditional empire of 
Agamemnon. 

Equally mild in expression but radical in essence is 
the demonstration (203-256) that one of the most 
familiar generalizations of our handbooks is 'exagger- 
ated'. Instead of saying that the various types of 
Greek literature hold fast the dialect in which they were 
originally composed, we ought rather to say that Greek 
writers used their own dialects or the dialects of their 
auditors except when they chose a 'common' dialect 
such as the Ionic of the sixth and fifth centuries or the 
Attic of the fourth or when an exalted or religious theme 
called for an exalted — that is, unfamiliar — style. In 
other words, we have been wrong in charging the Greeks 
with a stupid and inartistic bit of pedantry. 



